


It Will Be Token Registration 


By CHARLES V. HAMILTON 


(The author of this article, along with Dr. 
Charles G. Gomillion, William P. Mitchell, and 
ther leaders of the Tuskegee (Ala.) Civic Associa- 
tion, initiated the drive for a federal registration 
‘aw which snowballed into a nationwide campaign. 
Ur. Hamilton, an attorney and professor, here 
malyzes the law which finally emerged.) 

Compromise, election-year politics, and a further 

ndency to rely on an already overburdened Fed- 
ral judiciary have combined to produce a voter 


shown to be part of a “pattern or practice.” 
Then additional proof must be shown before a 
court-appointed, local qualified voter (referee) that 
the citizen has been deprived of the right to vote 
since the original court finding. 
One could sincerely question the © 
necessity for proving a “pattern | 
or practice.” One denial on ac- 
count of race would appear to be 
quite sufficient. One must, also, 
question the real practical effects 
of “local” persons serving as ref- 
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egistration law which, at best, will assure only 
token registration” of Southern Negroes. 

The voting provisions of the new civil rights 
»ill passed by Congress are cumbersome and 
-omplex and, probably, will have little meaning 
or most of the 3,735,000 potential Negro voters 
a the South. 

Under the new law, a Federal court must first 
id that a citizen has been deprived of the right 
vote because of race or color. This must be 


erees. 


tion to do so. 


groups. 


The new law places additional 
legal burdens on citizens who have 
been denied the vote. Very clearly, the law is say- 
ing that if Negroes in the South really want to 
vote, they must withstand extra ordeal by litiga- 


Cc. V. Hamilton 


This presents two challenges to civil rights 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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‘We'd Do It Again’ 





Jailhouse Notes 


By BARBARA JOAN BROXTON 

(This is Part III of a report written in jail by Misses Priscilla 
and Patricia Stephens and Miss Barbara Joan Broxton. They were 
among Florida A. & M. University students who chose 60-day jail 
terms as a means of protest rather than pay $300 fines for sitting 
at a Woolworth lunch counter in Tallahassee. This was written in 
mid-April, after they had been in jail for a month. Miss Broxton is 
from Wabasso, Fla.) 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — Every night before we go to sleep we 
thank God that in this small way we are able to help those who are 
denied equal rights. We do not consider going to jail a sacrifice but 
a privilege. 

Sixty days are not long to spend in jail. We will do it again 
for a cause as great as this one. 

I will probably have to do it again since I was among those 
arrested a second time during a peaceful mass demonstration of 
the Florida A. & M. students. My brother and I were among those 
who did not turn back although tear gas was used. It takes more 
than tear gas to turn me around. 

Those of us going to jail on March 18 met at the Bethel Bap- 
tist Church for silent prayer. We were a little scared, but de- 
termination and prayers can withstand any obstacles 

After giving our decisions at the Police Station we were taken to 
Leon County Jail. The four girls (the Stephens sisters, Angelina 
Nance and I) were separated from the boys and taken to the “Bull 
Rank.” 

The “Bull Rank” consists of four cells in which there is a sink, 
a commode and four beds in each one. Unfortunetely, only two sinks 
are in working condition. There are two long tables and two benches 
to each table, and there is a small shower at the end of the cells. 





Southern Leaders Urge U.8. To Act 





Twenty-four integration lead- : 
ers from 11 Southern states asked Bz Let's Look Homeward, Too! | 
President Eisenhower to strength- ,R= === srr" 
en the hand of the U.S. in the © °° 
United Nations by making a firm ra DEPLORES 
statement in support of Southern VIOLENCE 
Negroes struggling for constitu- rhea 
tional rights. 

In a telegram sent at the time 
of the U.N. Security Council de- 
bate on South Africa, the leaders 
commended the State Department >” 
for its protest against mass kill- = 
ing of Africans. 

But they noted that Southern 
Negroes are being subjected to 















ne Te Cone and See, Fe 


was coordinated by SCEF. Sign- 


Rie sige ote P ers were: 
intimidation, threats, and viol- She Rov, B 0: Aberneiic, Meet- 
gomery, Ala.; Dr. John S. Chambers, 


ence by local and state govern- 
ments committed to white su- 
premacy and asked: 


“ 1 j ter, Prince Hall Masons; Dr. 
Africans are turning to the = Gomillion, ‘Tuskeree Institute, Ala; 


executive secretary, Kentucky Council of 
Churches; Dean Da Shaw 
University School of Religion, Raleigh ; 


U.N. for moral support and Dr. E. B. Henderson, Virginia; John 
9” L. LeFiore, Mobile civic leader; Dr. 
encouragement. Must we? Martin Luther King, Jr.; Dr. Herman 


This was part of a growing de- H. Long, Nashville; Bishop Edgar A. 
mand from the South that the Herbert Marshall III, Washington; the 
Vederal Government act to halt Rev; Alexander D. Moseley, Weldon, 
terrorism in the Deep South. Ter- os D. ene, A 
ror tactics have increased since leader; the Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth, 
the upsurge of non-violent resis- 


. ' Columbia, S. C.; Dr. C. 0. Simpkins 
tance to segregation—especially Seecoent, fg Aine + ouase le, 


in Alabama. Mounted posses have Ewbank Tucker, Louisville; 
W. Hale Thompson, Virginia attorney; 


been formed by white supremac- A. T. Walden, Atlanta attorney; Carter 
ists in Montgomery and other Wesley, Houston publisher; Aubrey W. 


% : Williams, SCEF president, and Presiding 
‘lack Belt counties. Bishop Smallwood E. Williams, Washing- 
ton. Also Richland County Citizens Com- 


The telegram to Eisenhower mitte, Columbia, S. C 





Review of The Month 


Non-violent action against segregation spread to Baton Rouge, La., 
nd Marshall, Tex., and on a smaller scale to Louisville, Ky., and 
-veral other communities. It finally reached Mississippi, where Ne- 
roes met violence when attempting to swim at a Biloxi beach. 


Victories were won against segregated eating facilities in Dallas 
nd Galveston, Tex.; St. Joseph and Jefferson City, Mo.; Baltimore, 
nd at four stores in Richmond, Va. Prospects were reported good in 
liami and Houston. 

The first major court victory in the resistance movement came in 
aleigh, N. C., where trespass charges against 43 pickets were dis- 
aissed on the basis of a 14-year-old Supreme Court ruling. 

There was violence in Nashville with the bombing of the home of 
ilexander Looby, Negro civil-rights lawyer. This resulted in a silent 
1arch by 3,500 students to demand action by the Mayor. 

Segregationists produced a significant new weapon in Alabama— 
- bel suits against their critics. Montgomery city officials sued The 
Vew York Times and four Alabama integration leaders because of an 
vd describing conditions in Alabama. Birmingham and Bessemer offi- 
ials threatened suit over articles printed by The Times. 

On the school front, desegregation suits were filed in Memphis and 
sthattanooga, Knoxville submitted a grade-a-year plan, and Dallas was 
*xpected to propose a similar plan. Houston’s school board was told 
by its attorney that it must comply with integration orders next fall. 
A legislative committee investigating public opinion in Georgia recom- 
mended a loéal-option plan. 


Zs 


The ‘Bull? Whip 


The Rev. Fred L. Shuttles- 
worth, Birmingham leader, asked 
U.S. Attorney General William 
P. Rogers to help end violations 
of rights by police in that city. 

This was after Mr. Shuttles- 
worth and other Negro leaders 
were arrested and held incom- 
municado under vagrancy laws 
following sit-ins. A white stu- 
dent sympathizer was also ar- 
rested. 

Mr. Shuttlesworth’s request was 
supported by Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and other leaders of 
the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. 


The protest brought national 
press attention to the Birming- 
ham situation. William Shannon, 
New York Post columnist wrote: 

“For a man of Fred Shuttles- 
worth’s religious dedication, 
spending a night or two in the 
Birmingham jail must seem like 
a comparatively trivial burden. 


After settling down we talked 
with the prisoners. There are all 
types of people here — crazy, ab- 
normal, drunkards, rogues, etc. 

The food is terrible, but one 


(Continued on Page 3) 


But surely the Attorney General 
of the U.S. should take a some- 
what different view ... Or have 
the words and whims of ‘Bull’ 
Connor (Birmingham police com- 
missioner) become the law of the 
land?” 

The New York Times said: “In 
Birmingham neither blacks nor 
whites talk freely. A pastor care- 
fully closes the door before he 
speaks. A Ney:ro keeps a wary 
eye on the sidéwvalk outside his 
house. Telephones are tapped— 
or there is fear of tapping. Mail 
has been intercepted and opened 

. the spy has become a fact of 
life.” 


King Defended 


A national committee of promi- 
nent citizens was formed to de- 
fend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
under indictment on a perjury 
charge in Alabama. It called his 
indictment a “brutal device” to 
intimidate civil rights leaders. 
His trial was set for this month. 





Hitler Was 
‘Legal’ Too 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — A 
debate rages in the South as 
to whether a Negro is justi- 
fied in disobeying a law that 
is morally wrong. 

This question is one of sev- 
eral covered in a report on 
the Nashville sit-ins prepared 
by Wallace Westfeldt for the 
Nashville Community Rela- 
tions Conference. 

An answer was provided by 
a Vanderbilt University pro- 
fessor. After listening to ar- 
guments that penalties against 
a student were justified be- 
cause there are laws against 
sit-ins, he said: “Everything 
Hitler did in Germany was 
legal.” 














A Southern Profile 





She Named Protest Movement 


(By Staff Correspondent) 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — The 
new wave of non-violent resist- 
ance to segregation has caused 
many people to recall the origins 
of this form of social action on 
the American scene. 

Almost everybody is aware 
that Negroes here in Montgomery 
were the first to use this tech- 
nique on a mass scale in North 
America. They combined the spir- 
it and motivation of Christianity 
with the methods of Mohandas 
K. Gandhi to spark a social rev- 
olution. 

What is not so well known, but 
what recent research by The 
Southern Patriot reveals, is that 
the Gandhi approach was first 
related to the local bus protest 
by a Montgomery white woman. 

She was the late Juliette Mor- 
gan, at the time a librarian at 
the Montgomery city library. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in his Stride Toward Freedom, 
and his biographer, L. D. Reddick 
in Crusader Without Violence, 


both note that in the initial days 
of the 1955 protest neither they 
nor anyone else had thought of 
the action as an expression of 
the Gandhi approach. 

“It was the Sermon on the 
Mount, rather than a doctrine of 
passive resistance, that initially 


inspired the Negroes of Mont- 
gomery,” King writes. 

But as the struggle took shape, 
Reddick says, its leaders had to 
think about long-range strategy. 
Then on December 12, seven days 
after the protest began, The 
Montgomery Advertiser printed 





a long letter by Juliette Morgan, 
in which she said: 

“As you remember, Gandhi set 
out on his ‘Salt March’ from Sa- 
barmati to the sea — about 150 
miles — as a boycott against the 
government’s salt monopoly. He 
took with him only a loin cloth, 
a bamboo walking stick and a 
consuming idea. He vowed that 
he would not return until India 
was independent people 
laughed, sneered or shook their 
heads, but 17 years later India 
was free. . 

“The Negroes of Montgomery 
seem to have taken a lesson from 
Gandhi... One feels that history 
is being made in Montgomery 
these days, the most important 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Miss Juliette Morgan 
1914-1957 
Gave it a “local habitation 
and a name” 
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News In Brief 


In Florida, Gov. LeRoy Collins’ 
mail from within the state was 
overwhelmingly in favor of his 
recent speech criticizing mer- 
chants who invite Negro business 
but refuse to serve them at lunch 
counters. 

* ” + 

In Chapel Hill, N. C., more than 
800 signers, mostly white, ran 
newspaper advertisements pledg- 
ing moral support and patronage 
to merchants who provide equal 
service to all customers. 

~ ” * 

In Kentucky, the state Youth 
Assembly (a statewide mock leg- 
islature for high schoo] students) 
passed a bill to make segregation 
unlawful in public places. The 
mock student governor, however, 
vetoed the bill. 

al * * 

In Montgomery, a_ sociology 
professor, his wife, and 11 stu- 
dents from MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Ill., arrived to study 
conditions. They found out. All 
were arrested and fined $50 to 
$100 for eating with Negro min- 
isters in a Negro cafe. They will 
appeal. Later, two whites and 
three Negroes were arrested be- 
cause the Negroes were visiting 


socially in the white homes. 
* * * 


In Dallas, the Rev. H. Rhett 
James received the highest vote 
ever given a Negro candidate in 
a School Board election. He got 
7,478 votes against 15,683 for the 
winning candidate. An interracial 
committee supported Mr. James 
in his bid for election. 

* * - 


In Gadsden County, Fla., a rec- 
ord total of 335 Negroes regis- 
tered to vote. This is one of the 
counties where the Civil Rights 
Commission had reported that 
Negroes were afraid to register. 
The seyistvar attcibuted the up- 
surge to “the furor in Washington 
over Negro voting.” 

* + * 

In Memphis, scene of recent 
library sit-ins, The Press-Scimi- 
tar urged editorially that the li- 
brary admit Negroes. 

* * * 

In Atlanta, the Southern Soci- 
ologists Society, angered by re- 
fusal of the Henry Grady Hotel 
to serve Negro members, voted 
to meet henceforth only in cities 
with integrated hotel and dining 
facilities. 


Book Notes 
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On The Power of Non-Violenee 


THE POWER OF NONVIO- 
LENCE, by RICHARD B. GREGG, 
Fellowship Publications, Box 
271, Nyack, N. Y., $2.50 
The new wave of non-violent 

resistance has raised many un- 
answered questions in the minds 
of millions, including some of 
those taking part in the move- 
ment. 

This clearly written book is 
especially timely and valuable be- 
cause it covers the whole field — 
philosophy of non-violence, its 
history, its use, and training for 
its use. 

You learn that non-violence is 
a way of life and not a tactic 
to be employed opportunistically. 
Those who follow the way have 
faith that their opponents can be 
changed through an appeal to 
conscience. 

They believe that every human 
being has a decent person inside 
of him — and that the spark 
of decency can be made to grow 
by repeated use of the gentle 





Richard B. Gregg 


stimulus of love. But they also 
believe they cannot change their 
opponents until they change their 
own habits. 

No coward can be a real non- 
violent resister, for the way is 
often hard. It can lead to jail, 
loss of jobs, injury, and even 
death. Non-violence is not to be 





New Pamphlets 


Three organizations recently 
published pamphlets exposing the 
witch hunts of the House Un- 
American Committee, Sen. James 
Eastland’s committee, and state 
investigating committees pattern- 
ed after them. 

These should be of special in- 
terest to the integration move- 
ment, as Southern integrationists 
have been among the main tar- 
gets of such committees. 

Behind the Bars for the First 
Amendment tells the story of 36 
Americans, including several 
Southerners, now in jail or threat- 
ened with jail for defying these 
committees. Published by the 
Committee of First Amendment 
Defendants, it is available from 
SCEF, 822 Perdido St., New Or- 
leans, for 7c plus a self-addressed 
envelope with 4%c postage. 

Abolish Congressional Inquisi- 
tion discusses the attacks of these 
committees on churchmen and re- 
ligious groups. Order from Reli- 
gious Freedom Committee, 118 
E. 28th St., New York, 25c. 

The Truth, published by the 
National Council of Churches ef- 





‘Why I Believe in Integration...’ 





Schoolboy Wants An Equal Chanee for All 


(The author of this article represents that new 
generation which is questioning old myths and 
thinking for itself. He is a 13-year-old eighth- 
grader in Houston, where he has lived since he 
was 3. His father, a concert pianist, is a professor 


The South, and I use that term 
to mean those who are against 
Negroes and Negroes’ rights, be- 
lieves itself superior to the Ne- 
gro race. It tries to prove itself 
superior at all times. 

However, while on the “proving 
grounds” it does not play fairly. 
It does not allow the other team, 
the Negroes, even to get in the 
“competition.” So naturally, the 
Negroes never get near the “fin- 
ish line.” 

The South complains that Ne- 
groes in general, are not very 
smart, smart meaning of great 
knowledge. Then some desegrega- 
tionist will ask, “How can you 
possibly expect them to be schol- 
arly without proper schools and 
properly trained teachers?” 

Realizing he has lost his point, 
the Southerner will say in defense, 


2 





By ETHAN HIRSH 


“But where could the money be 
obtained to do all that building 
and training?” That is the next 
question. 

The South — again, in general 


Ethan Hirsh 


at the University of Houston. His mother teaches 
piano privately. Ethan recently provoked much 
thought among his friends with a satire he wrote 
on segregation, describing the difficulties of mythi- 
cal Siamese twins, one white and one black.) 


— is very ungrateful. Take, for 
example, an owner of a large 
chain of supermarkets whose cus- 
tomers are at least 40 per cent 
Negro. Without his sales to Ne- 
groes his profits would fall dras- 
tically. 

Yet, doesn’t the owner shun 
them from his snack bar or lunch 
counter? After receiving all their 
money for as long as the store 
existed he is such an ingrate as 
to keep them from eating there. 

I believe in integration for the 
simple reason that I know Ne- 
groes are as capable of knowledge 
as people of any other race. I 
have seen them where they were 
allowed to enter the “proving 
grounds” and reached the “finish 
line” successfully. They should 
have the same chances to succeed 
in life. 


on Witeh Hunt 


fectively answers attacks on that 
organization. Available on re- 
quest from the National Council 
of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


mistaken for weakness; rather it 
requires great strength and disci- 
pline. 

The author speaks from lon: 
experience. It was 35 years ag» 
that he went to India to spend 
four years with the late Mohan- 
das K. Gandhi. The Power of 
Nonviolence was first published 
in 1935 but was recently revise: 
and republished to bring in nev 
data. These include notable ex- 
amples of the use of non-violence: 
on a mass scale, such as in the 
Montgomery bus protest. 

This 192-page book is a neces 
sity for those who would under- 
stand the ideas now sweeping the 
South, whether they agree with 
them or not. The publisher als« 
offers other books and pamphlet: 
on the theory and practice o: 
non-violence, 


The Other South 


THE OTHER SOUTH, 44-page 
booklet, Published by Soutn- 
ERN NEWSLETTER, P. O. Box 
1307, Louisville 1, Ky., $1. 

A brief and inspiring history 
with illustrations, of white South- 
erners who have supported Ne- 
groes in their struggle for free- 
dom from colonial days to the 
present. 





Juliette 


(Continued from Page 1) 


in her career .. .” (For further 
excerpt from this classic letter, 
see page 3). 

Juliette Morgan became a tar- 
get of unrestrained venom from 
Montgomery segregationists. 
Long frail, her health failed rap- 
idly, and on July 16, 1957, she 
died at the age of 43. 

“But long before she died,” 
King writes, “the name of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi was well-known 
in Montgomery.” Today it in- 
spires Negroes throughout the 
South. 

Many people have predicted 
that a new day in the South will 
be brought about jointly by its 
Negro citizens and its white 
women. The story of this Mont- 
gomery woman whose insight 
helped launch the current move- 
ment for freedom is a tragic one, 
but it is a significant part of 
the heritage of the “new day” 
that will come. 

ok * * 

Born and reared in Montgom- 
ery, Juliette Morgan was des- 
cended from an old Alabama 
family. She was graduated from 
the University of Alabama, where 
she made an outstanding record, 
and returned to Montgomery to 
teach in the high school there. 





Board Quits 


FARMVILLE, Va. — Five 
of the six members of the 
Prince Edward County School 
Board have resigned. They 
said they could not “sit idly 
by and see all our school build- 
ings unused forever.” The 
county government cut off all 
funds for public schools last 
year rather than comply with 
an integration order. White 
students are in private schools; 
Negro students, who unani- 
mously refused an offer of 
segregated private schools, are 
without any school facilities. 











Morgan... 


Later she worked in a book shop 
and finally in the reference de- 
partment of the library. 

People in Montgomery re- 
member her as a warm and lov- 
ing person, who was always 
going out of her way to do the 
little things that would bright- 
en her friends’ lives, a gay 
person who brought joy into 
any gathering she attended. It 
is significant that she was 
loved and admired by many 
who did not share her views on 
segregation — and still don’t. 

She was also a brilliant woman, 
always alert to public affairs. 
She took an active interest in 
politics and legislative matters 
and her frequent letters to the 
newspapers on these subjects re- 
vealed a rich knowledge of his- 
tory. 

A sensitive person, an Epis- 
copalian who took the teach- 
ings of Christianity seriously, 
it was perhaps inevitable that 
she should cry out against 
racial injustice. Twenty years 
ago, she was one of a small 
but articulate group of Mont- 
gomery white women who 
worked against discrimination 
in the courts. 

In the early 1940’s she was 
already writing letters to the 
papers attacking the concept of 
white supremacy. In 1946, she 
worked against the Boswell 
Amendment, which was designed 
to restrict Negro voting. 

In 1953, she protested the white 
supremacy slogan on the Ala- 
bama ballot, calling it “an insult 
to the colored races and a dis- 
grace to the white.” 

Explaining to a friend how she 
had come to write this, she men- 
tioned some recent reading and 
added: 

“And then I saw — on the 
bus I think — Jane Addams’ 
classic question, ‘Who if not 
you? When if not now?’ So I 
went of: .% 

Sensitive to the point of agony, 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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“The Freest People’ 


The Rev. Wyatt T. Walker and his wife (center) after 





his trial in Petersburg. Others jailed in library protest 
are behind Walker. 


PETERSBURG, Va. — When 140 Negroes ‘sat in’ at the public 
ij. ary here, the city passed an ordinance requiring citizens to leave 
e¢ -owned property when told by authorities to do so. 

The Rev. Wyatt T. Walker and the Rev. R. G. Williams then led 


cond delegation to the library to test the ordinance. They were 
sted and seven spent the night in jail. Mr. Walker reports: 


“From the moment the City Council passed this heinous ordin- 
ace, we were committed to a position of civil disobedience. To 
varaphrase Thoreau, though in jail we would be the freest people 


ia Petersburg . 
We had to go to jail... 


. . The right of assembly had been threatened. 


“Our convictions the following Monday were almost anti-climatic. 
Aii of us were fined. Reverend Williams and I were given 30-day 


jail sentences... 


“As we posted bond for our appeal, I remembered the words 
of a telegram that came to us in jail: ‘In the struggle for civil 


rights, you may not always win, but you never lose. 


>” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
must survive. There have been 
many times that we have sent 
food back. 

We have had from 20 to 200 
visitors on visiting days, Sundays 
and Wednesdays. Many times 
they are not able to see us. They 
come with encouraging words 
and plenty of food. 

We decided after our first 
night here that we would have 
Bible Class every night. So far 
we have kept our word. The 
majority of other prisoners 
participate. Bible Class con- 
sists of Bible reading, prayer 
and singing softly. 

The attitudes of the jailer and 





Voters Starved 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Negroes in 
Fayette County near here won a 
legal victory in their fight for the 
ballot, but they are being starved 
out by economic weapons. 

The County Democratic Com- 
mittee, defendants in a suit by the 
U.S. Justice Department, agreed 
to let Negroes vote in primaries. 
But meantime, a list of Negro 
voters in the county was circu- 
lated among white merchants and 
wholesalers. According to John 
McFerren, Negro leader, persons 
on the list are unable to buy food, 
clothing, or gas for tractors. 





--- Named Protest Movement 


(Continued from Page 2) 
she seemed to identify herself 
with Negroes treated unjustly. 
Fellow-workers at the library re- 
call one morning — long before 
the bus protest — when she 
arrived in tears and unable to 
work. On the bus she had heard 
a driver speaking brutally to a 
Negro passenger. Juliette was so 
upset that she got off and walked 
several blocks to her job. 

Later she wrote: “I could not 
tell whether the Negro heard 
or not, but I did and felt in- 
sulted.” 

It is revealing, however, that 
many of her friends say they 
were not aware of her deep con- 
cern with segregation until her 
letter on the bus protest in 1955. 
This was not because she had 
not previously proclaimed her 
views often and publicly, but in 
those days the issue was not up- 
permost in everyone’s mind. In 
1°55, she had not changed, but 
Montgomery had. 
in the 1940’s people of Ju- 
tte’s persuasion could be writ- 
tn off as visionaries; in 1955 in 
Montgomery they had become a 
t' reat. 

To the Negroes of the city, ac- 

‘ding to L. D. Reddick, her 
ter was an inspiration. 

“Up until that time, expres- 
ions from white people had 
een to belittle the protest,” he 
xplains. “They said it wouldn’t 
ast long and didn’t mean any- 
hing. Her letter grasped the 


i 


significance of it and helped 

give many people a sense of 

history.” 

But to ardent segregationists, 
the letter was a red flag. 

Threatening phone calls and 
bitter criticism descended on Ju- 
liette. People in high places de- 
manded that she be fired. 

The library administration, al- 
though disagreeing with her 
views, took the position that she 
had expressed them as a private 
citizen and refused to fire her. 
But they asked her not to write 
any more letters. 

Juliette complied — for a time. 
Then came the Autherine Lucy 
case at the University of Ala- 
bama. As an alumna she identi- 
fied herself with Miss Lucy and 
was deeply disappointed with the 
behavior of her alma mater. 

When in January, 1957, Buford 
Boone, courageous editor of The 
Tuscaloosa News, made a speech 
to the White Citizens Council 
criticizing the university’s ac- 
tions, she was elated. She wrote 
him a letter and gave him per- 
mission to print it. In it she said: 

“I had begun to wonder if 
there were any men in the 
state — any white men — with 
any moral courage .. .” 

In March, 1957, the Montgom- 
ery County Citizens Council dis- 
tributed this letter. With that the 
storm broke once more around Ju- 
liette. Again the cry arose that 
she be fired. 

The library refused to give in. 


1955 Letter Was Prophetic 


This passage from Juliette Morgan’s classic letter on Montgomery 
. 1955 applies well to Southwide events of 1960: 

“It is hard to imagine a soul so dead, a heart so hard, a vision so 
‘inded and provincial as not to be moved with admiration at the 
niet dignity, discipline, and dedication with which the Negroes have 


onducted their boycott. -. - 


“Their cause and their conduct have filled me with great sym- 
vathy, pride, humility and envy. I envy their unity, their good humor, 
heir fortitude, and their willingness to suffer for great Christian and 
democratic principles . .. The other side is willing to fight all right .. . 
but the case is such that it calls for no suffering or sacrifice on their 


parts. That weakens their case.” 


But like many white Southerners 
who break with tradition, Juliette 
suffered most not from attacks 
from extremists but from the 
knowledge that she was hurting 
and “causing trouble” for people 
she loved. Old friends at the uni- 
versity reproached her. She felt 
she was a burden to the library. 

She had many friends who 
stood by her, but most of them 
did not really understand the 
compulsions which drove her 

to speak out. The people who 
could have given her the most 
support—the Negroes of Mont- 
gomery — were shut away 
from her by traditional South- 
ern walls. They admired her, 
but most of them did not know 
her well and were not aware 
of what was happening to her. 
Virtually no one outside Mont- 
gomery knew of the incident. 

Her health deteriorated rapid- 
ly. She took a leave from the 
library, and in July she died. 

* ot ok 

It is perhaps in keeping with 
Juliette’s personality that today 
when the movement she helped 
formulate is sweeping the South 
her name is scarcely known out- 
side Montgomery. 

She did not see herself as a 
martyr or a heroine. She was, 
her friends say, modest to the 
point of being self-effacing. She 
never really wanted publicity. As 
one of her friends put it: 

“I don’t think she really 
wanted to write those letters. 
She suffered after each one and 
regretted it when it was print- 
ed. And yet when the issue rose 
anew, she did it again. She did 
it because she had to.” 

Undoubtedly if Juliette Morgan 
had not pointed out the similarity 
of the Montgomery movement to 
the Gandhi movement someone 
else would have done so eventual- 
ly. But it is significant that she, 
a Southern white woman, was the 
one who saw it first at a moment 
when insight was needed and who 
put it into words. 
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Notes From Florida Jailhouse 


matron were quite nasty our first 
week here. We were told our first 
day that we could not sing, have 
a radio or a typewriter. After 
the lights were put out at 9 o’- 
clock, the night jailer would come 
around and threaten to put us in 
the slammer. His reason was that 
we were “talking too loud.” 

The slammer is a small, dark, 
nasty place with little air, as de- 
scribed by the other prisoners. 
We all agreed that they would 
not put one in the slammer with- 
out the rest. 

I don’t know what has hap- 
pened, but for the past three 
weeks, we have not been 
bothered much by the jailers 
and matrons. Maybe they were 
told to lay off. 

Patricia Stephens and I were 
able to work three days at the 
Police Station before we were 
fired. The reason they gave for 
this action was that we were late. 

I think the reason for their 
hasty decision was that Pat and T 
were talking to a Florida State 
University student on the lawn 
during visiting hours. FSU is 
white, and the white students 
are not allowed to visit us. 





Police Learn 


MOBILE, Ala. — The police 
chief, a captain, and 14 police- 
men attended the mass meet- 
ing which opened a workshop 
on non-violence sponsored by 
the Alabama Civic Affairs As- 
sociation. They were there to 
learn about non-violence, not 
to arrest anybody. 














Each of us now receives from 
five to ten letters a day. They 
come from states all over. It 
makes us feel good to receive 
letters of encouragement and 
inspiration. 

Although we were in jail Palm 
Sunday, it was as beautiful an 
occasion as ever. We all wore 
crosses that Priscilla Stephens 
and I made the night before. We 
made enough for the other white 
and colored female prisoners and 
for the Florida A. & M. boys 
jailed with us — my brother, 
John Broxton, and William Lar- 
kins. 

We all got up early Easter 
morning at 4:35 a.m., to have a 
sunrise service. But the jailer 
made us stop the service. One of 
the white women prisoners called 
over to us and said she thought 
it was a shame for the jailer to 
act so nasty. 

This was a very beautiful 
Easter and one of the most 
enjoyable ones. My family was 
up to see John and me. My boy 
friend, Robert Coleman, came 
also and we became engaged on 
Easter Sunday in the jail. 

It does not matter where you 
are on such occasions. If you 
have God in your heart it can be 
as beautiful as ever. If you have 
God in your heart, you can con- 
quer bitterness and hatred for 
those of your fellowmen who are 
trying to deny human beings 
their equal rights. 

I do not feel bitterness or 
hatred toward them I only pity 
them. I remember what Jesus 
said dying on the Cross, “For- 
give them, Father, for they know 
not what they do.” 


The Split Personalities 


. (By Staff Correspondent) 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — The trial of student demonstrators here 
revealed the inner conflicts which beset public officials and business- 
men in the South. Caught between their avowed belief in democratic 
principles and their practice, they could not admit the true reason for 


the arrest of the students. 

Howard Dixon and Tobias Si- 
mon, defense attorneys, naturally 
tried to show that their clients 
were arrested at the Woolworth 
lunch counter because of their 
color. 

A city attorney leaped to his 
feet and cried in anguish: “here 
will be no racial question injected 
into this case unless defense 
counsel injects it. Racial matters 
are not at issue.” City Solicitor 
Edward J. Hill once appealed to 
the judge to instruct Simon “to 
get off that race question.” 

Store manager S. T. David- 
son testified that he wasn’t 
unhappy because the students 
were Negroes; it was because 
their presence “seemed to cause 
apprehension on the part of 
some of the people in the store 
. . - because we felt it might 
cause a disturbance.” 


Former Mayor Hugh E. Wil- 
liams, Jr., sait he didn’t order 
the students’ 
their color; 
“deemed their presence at the 


arrest because of 
it was because he 


counter dangerous to the safety 
and welfare of the community.” 

Williams and police officers ad- 
mitted that the students were 
polite, dignified and orderly. The 
judge ordered the students to 


pay $300 fines or spend 60 days 
in jail. Six chose jail. 








Oklahoma Acts 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Govern- 
or Edmondson’s committee on 
human relations began a study of 
ways and means to end discrim- 
ination in the state — especially 
in restaurants. The committee 
was set up after prolonged pres- 
sure from Negro and religious 
groups, including plans for a 
mass demonstration. 

James E. Stewart, NAACP 
leader and SCEF board member, 
asked the governor’s committee 
to make a pronouncement against 
segregation. He said: “I believe 
the people will accept it.” 


Contempt Cases 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. — 
The U. S. Supreme Court has 
agreed to review the contempt 
convictions of Carl Braden and 
Frank Wilkinson, who chal- 
lenged the Un-American Com- 
mittee’s harassment of inte- 
grationists in Atlanta in 1958, 
Arguments will be in the fall. 





In another Southern First 
Amendment fight, the trial of 
two Negro ministers charged 
with contempt was reset for 
May 30 in Tallahassee, Fla. 
The Rev. Theodore R. Gibson 
and the Rev. Edward T. Gra- 
ham, both of Miami, were 
cited for refusing to let a 
state investigating committee 
check NAACP membership 
lists. (See December, 1959, 
Patriot.) 
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Southerners Honored at Party 



































—Photos by Jack Lessinger 
SCEF LEADERS and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
were guests of honor at a reception attended by 
several hundred persons at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City. At top, Mrs. Genevieve McClane 
of the New York Friends of SCEF talks with two 
of the speakers, SCEF board members John M. Coe 
(left), Pensacola, president of the National Law- 
yers Guild, and Bishop Edgar A. Love of the Balti- 
more Area, Methodist Church. Below them, Mrs. 
Roosevelt chats with SCEF President Aubrey W. 
Williams. Next below, the Rev. Dr. Sandy F. Ray, 
pastor of the Cornerstone Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, addresses the gathering, as Hubert T. Delany, 
chairman of the meeting listens. At bottom, SCEF 
Executive Director James A. Dombrowski (left) 
visits with Mrs. Ruth Rosenwald and Maurice 
Mogulescu, of the New York Friends of SCEF. Mr. 
Mogulescu and Judge Delany are co-chairmen of 
the New York Friends of SCEF, which sponsored 
the reception. Mrs. Roosevelt, in an address to 
the gathering, commended the current student 
movement. She urged people in the North to give 
full backing to Southern Negroes and to their 
white supporters who “under great difficulty have 
often stood alone.” She also asked Northerners 
not to be “complacent” about conditions at home. 








We'll Have Token Registration 


(Continued from Page 1) 
First, it means that the local 
grass-roots organizations must 
further mobilize to get Negroes 
to “fill up the registrars’ of- 
fices.” It will be difficult to 
establish a “pattern or prac- 
tice” with one or two potential 
registrants making application. 
The task of getting Negroes to 
apply en masse will be far easier 
in such areas as Montgomery, 
Tuskegee, and Mobile. There are 
existing organizations in these 
and other communities, and their 
records in getting persons to ap- 

ply have been relatively good. 
The problems remain for many 
rural areas where apathy and 
intimidation (economic and physi- 





exceptionally numerous. The ex- 
ecutive branch must begin to take 
a much more active leadership 
role. 

National uniform registration 
requirements should be a major 


cal) are the major factors operat- 
ing pgainst increased Negro reg- 
istration. Local Negro leaders 
will have to do a concentrated 
educational job. One approach 
would be to form small block-by- 


* 
Bigger Than 
A Hamburger 


By ELLA J. BAKER 

(Miss Baker is executive director of the Southern Christian Lead. 
ership Conference, which issued the call for the Student Leadership 
Conference on Non-violent Resistance to Segregation. This was he'd 
at Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., on Easter weekend with 142 stu- 
dents from the South and 30 from the North in attendance. A size- 
able delegation of white students joined the young Negro leaders fcr 
the conference. Observations by another participant follow Miss 
Baker’s article.) 

RALEIGH, N. C. — The Student Leadership Conference made ‘t 
crystal clear that current sit-ins and other demonstrations are cor- 
cerned with something much bigger than a hamburger or even a 
giant-sized coke. 

Whatever may be the differences in approach to their goal, the 
Negro and white students, North and South, are seeking to ril 
America of the scourge of racial segregation and discrimination -- 
not only at lunch counters, but in every aspect of life. 

In reports, casual conversations, discussion groups, and speeche.,, 
the sense and the spirit of the following statement that appearei 
in the initia] newsletter of the students at Barber-Scotia College, Cor - 
cord, N. C., were re-echoed time and again: 

“We want the world to know that we no longer accept the 
inferior position of second-class citizenship. We are willing to go 
to jail, be ridiculed, spat upon and even suffer physical violence 
to obtain First Class Citizenship.” 

By and iarge, this feeling that they have a destined date with 
freedom, was not limited to a drive for personal freedom, or evea 
freedom for the Negro in the South. Repeatedly it was emphasized 
that the movement was concerned with the moral implications cf 
racial discrimination for the “whole world” and the “Human Race.” 

This universality of approach was linked with a perceptive rec- 
ognition that “it is important to keep the movement democratic and 
to avoid struggles for personal leadership.” 

It was further evident that desire for supportive cooperation 
from adult leaders and the adult community was also tempered 
by apprehension that adults might try to “capture” the student 
movement. The students showed willingness to be met on the basis 
of equality, but were intolerant of anything that smacked of 
manipulation or domination. 

This inclination toward group-centered leadership, rather than 
toward a leader-centered group pattern of organization was refresh- 
ing indeed to those of the older group who bear the scars of the 
battle, the frustrations and the disillusionment that come when the 
prophetic leader turns out to have heavy feet of clay. 

However hopeful might be the signs in the direction of group- 
centeredness, the fact that many schools and communities, especially 
in the South, have not provided adequate experience for young Negroes 
to assume initiative and think and act independently accentuated the 
need for guarding the student movement against well-meaning, but 
nevertheless unhealthy, over-protectiveness. 

Here is an opportunity for adult and youth to work together and 
provide genuine leadership — the development of the individual to 
his highest potential for the benefit of the group. 

Many adults and youth characterized the Raleigh meeting as 
the greatest or most significant conference of our period. 

Whether it lives up to this high evaluation or not will, in a 
large measure, be determined by the extent to which there is more 
effective training in and understanding of non-violent principles and 
practices, in group dynamics, and in the re-direction into creative 
channels of the normal frustrations and hostilities that result from 
second-class citizenship. 


“Jail, Not Bail’ 


By LEN HOLT, Field Secretary for CORE 


block or church groups, concen- 
trating at first only on members 
of the particular group. 

The second challenge to civil 
rights supporters is the need 
for future governmental reme- 
dies. 

In the final analysis, the entire 
voter registration process should 
be handled primarily by an ad- 
ministrative agency within the 
executive branch. Tasks already 
assigned Federal courts in this 
whole area of human rights are 








Sit-Downs Called Seditious 


(By Special Correspondent) 

JACKSON, Miss. — Last summer several hundred Southern Negro 
leaders asked Congress not to revive state sedition laws. They said 
such laws would be used to jail Southern integrationists. The Citizens’ 
Councils newspaper has verified this in an editorial headed “Seditious 
Sit-Downs”: 

“Let us not mince words: the ‘sit-down’ Negro demonstrators are 
engaged in a seditious conspiracy against the state and municipal 
governments ... We call upon all proper authorities — local, state 
and national — to take the necessary action to prosecute leaders of 
the ‘sit-down’ movement to the fullest extent of the sedition laws .. .” 

State sedition laws are now crippled by a 1956 Supreme Court 
ruling. But a bill to nullify this ruling has passed the U.S. House. 
Urge your senators to kill it in the Senate. 


goal. 

Also, if Negroes in a number of 
Southern districts are to register 
and vote, the Federal government 
must provide some real effective 
means to insure against the per- 
sonal intimidation inflicted by 
local white communities. 

Notwithstanding the congres- 
sional and executive adherence 
to the cult of compromise, civil 
rights groups should push un- 
compromisingly for these goals. 
There is evidence that America 
can be aroused from its in- 
activity on civil rights. 

In the past year increased mass 
concern was generated by pres- 
sure campaigns dramatizing the 
need for an effective civil rights 
bill. Without this, there would 
have been no civil rights law at 
all this year—as inadequate as it 
is. 

The job of fully guaranteeing 
equal access to the ballot can be 
completed if this concern does not 
cease. Token registration, like 
token integration, is no ultimate 
answer. 


RALEIGH, N. C. — “Let’s go 
to jail; let’s stay in jail.” 

With these words, the student 
leaders gathered at the Confer- 
nce on Non-violent Resistance re- 
nounced the practice of rushing 
out of jail when arrested. 


Action and concern for action 
were part of the air of the entire 
conference. Early arrivals were 
immediately pressed into service 
on the picket lines in front of 
downtown lunch counters here. 

The recommendation to stay 
in jail was significant because 
the students realized that the for- 
ward movement of the sit-ins has 
been slowed by the students’ yield- 
ing to the counsel of those who 
view the movement as “merely 
the basis for a test case.” 


If the movement is bogged 
down in appeals and counter- 
appeals and extended litigation, 
we will lose. Segregationists know 
how to deal with legality. They 
own and control Southern courts. 
They do not know how to deal 
with morality. 


We must depend less on appeals 
to the courts and more on appeals 
to conscience. If we go to jail 
by the hundreds and thousands, 
the hearts of those who woul: 
maintain the old order will be in- 
undated with the guilt necessary 
to bring about change. 





Subscription Blank 


The Patriot is sent to all per- 
sons who give $2 or more 
anually to the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund. 

I enclose_______, of which $2 
is for Patriot sub. 


Name 
Address. 


City 


If you want to send Patriot to 
friends, enclose their names. 
Return form to: 


SCEF 
822 Perdido St. 
New Orleans 12, La. 
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